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Abstract 

This article focuses on research into academic reading practices of international graduate students in taught 
Master programmes in a Malaysian university. The purpose of the study was to examine the challenges faced in 
the academic reading practices as well as the strategies employed to overcome the challenges in the academic 
reading practices. Quantitative data was collected through the Academic Literacies Questionnaire and analysed. 
The findings show challenges faced by international graduate students are attributed by the fact that English is 
the medium of instruction and English is not their first language. At the same time, the findings also highlight the 
strategies employed by the students to overcome the challenges in their academic reading practices. However, it 
was found that the students, although exposed to challenges in their academic reading practices were not very 
responsive toward overcoming the challenges. This article concludes with administrative policies and reading 
related programmes to support the unique academic reading background needs of the students and ensure their 
academic success. 

Keywords: academic reading practice, challenge, international graduate student. Master programme, 
overcoming strategy 

1. Introduction 

English speaking countries have long established popularity among international students from various regions 
globally. However, non-English speaking countries, where English is the second language (L2), such as Malaysia, 
Singapore and South Africa are only currently increasingly attracting foreign students (Crewe, 2004; Reinties, 
Beausaert, Grohnert, Niemantsverdriet, & Kommers, 2012). For example in Malaysia, postgraduate students 
from the Middle East countries contribute one of the largest blocks of students (Norhisham, Muhamad, Azizah, 
Osman, Abdul, & Norpisah, 2008; Ministry of Higher Education, [MoHE], 2010). 

The increasing number of international students studying in Malaysia has brought about various issues such as 
students coming from different linguistic, educational and cultural backgrounds. Carroll and Ryan (2005) pointed 
out that international students bring to an institution a diversity of competencies that have been progressively 
built from childhood, primary, secondary and prior tertiary learning experiences. These students have already 
experienced a culturally defined approach to academic literacies in learning at first-degree level in their native 
country’s higher education system. Furthermore, the students’ prior academic background has been influenced by 
the use of their first language (LI) for academic purposes. 

Second language (L2) academic literacy research results highlight that becoming literate in different discourse 
traditions is a challenging, complex and lengthy process (Zhu, 2001; Casanave, 2002; Shi & Beckett, 2002; Leki, 
2003; Spack, 2004; Zamel & Spack, 2004). It is also stressful for non-native speakers of English who may try to 
reconcile contradictory desires to adjust to and resist new ways of practicing academic literacy in a new 
education institution in a different country. Based on past research conducted in English speaking universities, 
researchers found non-native speakers of English face hurdles comprehending lectures, taking part in tutorial 
discussions, writing essays and theses, reading course books and designated articles and communicating with 
lecturers, supervisors and fellow students (Hellsten, 2002; Hellsten & Prescott, 2004; Wong, 2004; Sawir, 2005). 
In the countries mentioned by Crewe (2004) and Rienties et al. (2012), especially Malaysia where English is the 
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second language and is used as the medium of instruction for graduate studies (Mahmud, Amat, Rahman & 
Mohd Ishak, 2010; Ministry of Higher Education, 2010) there is a wide gap in research conducted pertaining to 
academic literacies practices, especially academic reading practices of the international graduate students (Wahi, 
O’Neill, & Chapman, 2012). This particular research study, therefore, explores the challenges faced by 
international graduate students in their academic reading practices in their Master programmes conducted in 
English language. 

1.1 Statement of the Problem 

The international graduate students attending higher education institutions in Malaysia who are highly capable 
and motivated have successfully met the universities’ academic requirement that are the first-degree CGPA 
cut-off point and English language requirement. Subsequently, these students qualify to further their study at 
graduate level based on their English language qualifications such as the TOEFL or IELTS results. However, 
prior research that has explored academic literacies practices of the international graduate students in Malaysian 
local universities found them to be struggling in their reading and writing practices that are the thrust of 
academic literacies. 

The non-native English speaking international graduate students’ exposure to academic literacies from primary 
until tertiary level in their native countries has been mainly in their LI. This attribute of the students gives 
impact to their academic literacies practices when they come to Malaysia to further their study at graduate level. 
They are still unable to grasp the new and different academic expectations as well as adapt to the appropriate 
academic demands of their Master programmes as mentioned in studies conducted previously in Malaysian 
higher education institutions (Rabab’ah, 2003; Hafriza et al., 2004; Kaur & Shakila, 2007; Hisham, 2008; Koo, 
2009; Kaur & Sidhu, 2009; Al-Khasawneh, 2010; Al-Zubaidi & Rechards, 2010; Mahmud et al., 2010; Nambiar 
& Ibrahim, 2011; Ibrahim & Nambiar, 2011a; Ibrahim & Nambiar, 2011b). Furthermore, to date, most 
investigations surrounding the international graduate students conducted locally on the academic literacies issues 
have heavily focused on investigating their writing practices. As Braine (2002) puts it, “a fundamental 
shortcoming of most studies of socially situated academic literacy is their focus on writing tasks alone” (p. 63) 
and also the relationship between writing practices and learning and the production of written assignments 
(Wahiza Wahi et al., 2012). Braine (2002) further indicates less research focuses on other academic practices 
such as reading and speaking. 

Prior to the various research conducted in Malaysian context as mentioned above, Green (1987), Stewart and 
Spille (1988) and Conrad, Duren, and Haworth (1998) have provided argument that there is extremely limited 
literature on how students experience their master programmes, much less the effects of their experience on 
students themselves and literature also does not draw on students’ perspectives. Therefore, the findings of this 
study add to the existing literature in reading at graduate level and Malaysian international education. 

1.2 Relevant Scholarship 

The idea of reading as being concerned primarily with meaning is itself socially constructed. Reading is a 
social practice that is often embedded in larger social and institutional contexts. Learning to read and write in 
these contexts is, in part, to leam the conventions, norms and standards for compliance if one is to read a 
discipline specific text. Furthermore, reading is also related with what is meant by understanding. 
Understanding consists partly of the inter-textual links the reader makes (Barnett, 1989). According to Olson and 
Torrance (2009), different readers in different historical periods or in different cultural contexts might create and 
engage with written documents in dramatically distinctive ways. Different types of reading involve special 
conventions for use and make different demands on readers. In addition, comprehension is active if the reader is 
able to read although peculiar words are missing or not known. 

In the context of literacy, reading is a set of skills that can be broken into parts, taught and tested. However, 
reading is not simply a matter of applying skills to reading. Reading is central to the subject area. The process of 
reading involves not only taking the meaning from the text but also interacting with the text. Alderson (2000) 
argues that it involves bringing knowledge to a text. There can be no effective analysis, comprehension and 
application without reading as a basis. Good reading skills are vital for students to understand the concepts and 
in turn transmit their competency in written and oral communication tasks. 

Moreover, in academic reading, one is expected to distance oneself from the text in an objective way in order to 
evaluate its validity, biasness and assumptions. One of the major characteristic of the voice of an academic 
proficient reader and proficient writer is authority. Blanton (1994, p. 230) suggests that the student is viewed as 
powerless without such an authority. A reader should also become personal to evaluate and speculate on the text 
in relation to one’s own reactions, concerns and professional interest. 
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In the context of the present study, there arises necessity for graduates to be able to critically evaluate what is 
read and use critical thinking to explain their understanding of the reading. Atkinson and Longman (2003) 
stresses that practice in critical thinking helps students to find, sort, evaluate and choose wisely through the 
vicarious experience of reading. However, lack of competence in reading can negatively affect the written and 
spoken output of the student and influence its role as an essential foundation skill in discussing and writing at 
graduate level. 

1.3 Related Studies on Academic Reading Practices among International Graduate Students 

Reading problems and the expected outcomes have been cited as one of the most neglected problems facing the 
international graduate students (Smith, 1998). Phakiti and Li (2011) highlighted that their postgraduate 
respondents faced difficulty in extracting and synthesizing information from various sources and recognizing and 
acquiring academic vocabulary for use. Studies by Burke (1996) with postgraduate Australian students whose 
first language is not English, Borland and Pearce (1999) and Cheng, Myles, and Curtis (2004) with international 
students whose mother tongue is not English highlighted some of the problems with reading. The findings by 
Burke (1996) indicated that new discipline-specific terminology was a major cause of difficulty. Burke (1996) 
and Cheng et al. (2004) also found international students consume more time to read as it is done slowly, depend 
heavily on dictionaries and re-read a text several times. 

These challenges mentioned by the researchers above affect the students’ ability to read and engage in critical 
discussions of academic texts. Reid, Kirkpatrick, and Mulligan’s (1998) research finding is also consistent with 
Burke’s that overseas students take two to three times longer to read an academic text than an English-speaking 
background student. In addition, unfamiliarity with English speaking study environment affected students with 
linguistic and cultural challenges such as ascertaining the degree of how much critical analysis is required in a 
discipline, interpreting unfamiliar texts and lastly, expressing their criticality in the discourse appropriate for that 
discipline. 

In a study conducted by Borland and Pearce (1999), it was found that reading critically is a challenge for most 
students and most commonly, they ascribe their difficulty to lack of time. Second language learners tend not to 
read as much as an LI learner as their reading is slower. Second language learners spend a lot of time trying to 
understand the material with consequently less time and confidence available to reflect critically on it. Durkin 
(2004) also mentioned some issues that can arise in reading and writing critically such as misunderstanding of 
concept of scholarly critical evaluation, difficulties with the concept of critical reading, the cultural 
inappropriateness of challenging scholarship for some students, difficulties in analysing essay questions and 
differences in the way different cultures structure literary texts. 

In addition, Koda’s (1995) study show that students from four different cultural backgrounds where written texts 
used different orthographic structures (Arabic, English, Japanese and Spanish) used different information 
processing procedures for reading English text. It was highlighted that although native speakers of English 
experienced difficulty in reading, non-native speakers of English were seen to be at a particular disadvantage in 
comprehending what is being said and the cultural implications underpinning much of the material which native 
speakers can comprehend with little difficulty. Thus, Koda cautions that while for LI students is likely that good 
readers tend to be good writers and good writers usually display more regular and more sophisticated reading 
patterns, the transfer to L2 should not be assumed too readily. 

Wilson (2003) also concedes to the serious difficulties faced by overseas students in academic reading. Her 
research concludes that overseas students who have little experience of academic texts struggle with reading 
large volume and time-consuming nature of reading. Another study by Pretorius (2005) showed that students 
with poor reading skills seldom achieve academic success. Niven (2005) also postulates that academic reading is 
pre-eminent: it precedes academic writing and determines its depth and quality. Her study revealed that students 
rarely applied reading strategies that would ensure the sort of comprehension that is aligned with the required 
level of learning. When lecturers’ reading frames are explored, there is a marked and significant gap between 
lecturer expectations and student realities. 

Furthermore, Loewy and Vogt (2000) add that international students may be unused to the discourse patterns 
used in written text. Vocabulary knowledge may not be broad enough for complete comprehension and requires 
dictionary use and re-reading. In one of the latest studies by Johnson (2008), international students found it 
difficult to understand assignment requirements, often because they thought the topic was ‘too general’ or they 
did not understand the instructional words such as ‘evaluate’ or ‘discuss’. 
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Other studies that have researched on the challenges faced by international students also have some implications 
for the present study. Several studies have revealed that students whose first language is not English need to 
spend twice and even three times longer than native speakers to finish reading and it takes time for them to form 
the habit of critical reading for academic purposes (Goodman, 1976; Reid et ah, 1998; Durkin, 2004). 
Therefore, significant findings in reading challenges faced by the students indicate that academic reading 
practices challenges is an area which is worth investigating among international graduate students in Malaysian 
higher education context. 

1.4 Objectives of the Study 

This study looks into a less researched area that is the challenges experienced by the international graduate 
students in the academic reading practices and the strategies employed to overcome the challenges in academic 
reading practices. The objectives of the study are to identify: 

- the challenges faced by the international graduate students in their academic reading practices in the taught 
Master programmes, 

- the strategies employed by the international graduate students to overcome the challenges faced in their 
academic reading practices in the taught Master programmes. 

2. Method 

This article reports on part of a larger study (Manjet, 2013) which also examines the academic literacies 
challenges faced by international graduate students. The site of the research is one of the higher education 
institutions in Malaysia that offers various first-degree and graduate courses with an enrolment of more than 
20,000 local and international students. The institution has graduate students from more than 50 countries all 
over the world due to the proliferation of its taught Master programmes and to the remarkable record of 
accomplishment in sustaining world class education quality with global recognition (Institute of Postgraduate 
Studies Website, 2012). Table 1 provides the conceptual framework of the study. The dependent variable is 
academic reading practices that are influenced by the challenges faced by the international graduate students and 
strategies employed to overcome the challenges in their coursework or mixed mode Master programmes in the 
Arts, Hybrid and Sciences schools at the research site university. 

2.1 Participant Characteristics 

The criteria for inclusion of the students in the study are as follow: (a) respondents have to be full-time 
international master students in the taught Master programmes; (b) they have to be in their second semester or 
later; and (c) they have to be registered students in the schools of Arts, Hybrid or Science at the research site 
university. 

2.2 Sampling Procedures 

This quantitative study utilised purposive sampling with the aim of selecting all accessible respondents who 
could provide accurate and reliable information regarding the research problem (Teddlie and Yu, 2007; Rubin 
and Babbie, 2009; Teddlie and Tashakkori, 2009). 

2.2.1 Sample Size 

Data obtained from the Institute of Postgraduate Study (IPS) of the research site university indicated there were 
203 international graduate students registered in the 13 coursework and 11 mixed mode Master programmes 
offered in the 10 schools comprising three Arts, two Hybrid and five Sciences. One hundred and thirty one 
respondents in the age range of 20 to 47 years from the taught Master programmes completed the questionnaire. 

2.2.2 Measures 

The Academic Literacies Questionnaire (ALQ) items used to collect data for this study was selected from Chang 
(2006) and Evans and Green (2007). Ten items focused on academic reading challenges and five items focused 
on overcoming strategies. The ALQ was used to learn about the challenges faced by the students in their 
academic reading practices and the strategies taken by them to overcome the challenges. Evans & Green’s 
questionnaire is considered suitable to be adapted for this study as it has been pilot tested with 175 subjects and 
modified based on the responses obtained. The final version was administered to almost 5000 students with 
significant findings (Evans & Green, 2007). Chang’s questionnaire that was used for a thesis research has also 
produced reliable and valid data (Chang, 2006). Demographic and background information of respondents were 
also collected. The respondents were asked to assess the difficulty level of the challenges in academic reading 
practices on a scale from 1 (very difficult) to 4 (very easy). The respondents were also requested to indicate 
whether they employed the strategies to overcome the challenges. The data collected were subjected to 
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descriptive statistics, non parametric statistics (Mann-Whitney U Test and Kruskal Wallis Test) and frequency 
using the SPSS software. Figure 1 indicates the conceptual framework of the study. 



Figure 1. Conceptual Framework of the Study 


3. Results 

3.1 Profile of the Respondents 

The frequency distribution of each demographic factor was recorded and converted into percentage (%). 
Majority of the students are from the Middle East countries (64.4%). Iran has the highest number of respondents 
(26.5%), followed by Iraq (14.4%), Palestine (6.8%), Libya (6.1%), Yemen (3.8%), Jordan (3.0%), Saudi Arabia 
(2.3%) and Egypt (0.8%). The respondents from other Asian and African countries account for 35.6%. Slightly 
less than half of the respondents (49.6%) were from the five schools in the Sciences. This was followed by 
29.0% of the respondents from two Hybrid schools and 21.4% of the respondents from three Arts schools. Table 
1 describes the distribution of students according to their schools. 


Table 1. Distribution of students according to the schools 


Category of Schools 

No. of Respondents 

% 

Sciences (5 schools) 

65 

49.6% 

Hybrid(2 schools) 

38 

29.0% 

Arts (3 schools) 

28 

21.4% 

Total 

131 

100% 


3.2 Results of the Reliability Test 

A pilot study was administered to a small sample (n=21) similar to the potential respondents. It helped to 
determine the consistency between multiple measurements of a variable (Hair et al., 2006). The Cronbach Alpha 
reliability coefficient values indicate relatively high internal consistency with higher values than the minimum 
accepted value of 0.70 (George & Mallery, 2003; Pallant, 2010). The result of the pilot study indicated high 
internal consistency reliability with the alpha coefficient of .822. The statistical analysis indicated that the ALQ 
has high internal consistency reliability. Table 2 describes the items in the academic reading practices section of 
the ALQ. 
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Table 2. Academic Reading Practices Items in the Academic Literacies Questionnaire (ALQ) 


Section 

Description 

Likert Scale 


Academic Reading Practices 

1. 10 items selected from 

Evans and Green (2007) 

1 = Very difficult 

2 = Difficult 

3 = Easy 

4 = Very easy 



2. Two items on strategies 

Choose as many 

strategies 


taken to overcome the 

employed to 

overcome 


challenges in academic 
reading practices selected 
from Chang (2006) 

academic reading 
challenges 

practices 


3.3 Challenges in Academic Reading Practices 

Sixty seven respondents from the coursework and 64 respondents from the mixed mode Master programmes 
used a Likert scale ranging from one (‘very difficult’) to four (‘very easy’) to assess the degree of difficulty they 
experienced in the 10 items on academic reading practices in the questionnaire. Scale one (very difficult) and 
scales two (difficult) are combined for reporting purpose. Scale three (easy) and scale four (very easy) are also 
combined for reporting purpose. The study has set a mean of 2.5 or above to indicate some degree of ease in the 
academic reading practices challenge in the ALQ based on the previous research by Evans and Green (2007). In 
cases where the data shows significant result for an individual scale, it is reported individually. 

Table 3 summarises the respondents’ evaluation on the difficulty level of the academic reading practices. 


Table 3. Challenges in Academic Reading Practices 


Challenges in Academic Reading Practices 

1 

(%) 

2 

(%) 

3 

(%) 

4 

(%) 

Mean 

Reading quickly to find information 

8.3 

44.7 

40.2 

4.5 

2.42 

Working out meaning of difficult words 

2.3 

49.2 

38.6 

7.6 

2.53 

Reading quickly to get overall meaning 

8.3 

42.4 

40.9 

6.1 

2.46 

Understanding specialist vocabulary 

8.3 

41.7 

40.9 

6.1 

2.46 

Identifying supporting ideas/examples 

2.3 

32.6 

55.3 

6.8 

2.69 

Taking brief, relevant notes 

1.5 

30.3 

59.1 

6.8 

2.73 

Using own words in note taking 

1.5 

28.8 

57.6 

9.8 

2.78 

Reading carefully to understand a text 

1.5 

27.3 

61.4 

7.6 

2.77 

Identifying key ideas 

3.0 

25.0 

60.6 

8.3 

2.77 

Understanding key ideas 

2.3 

22.0 

65.2 

6.1 

2.79 

Note : Scale: 1 = Very Difficult, 2 = Difficult, 3 

= Easy, 4 

= Very Easy 





Reading quickly to find information, reading quickly to get overall meaning and understanding specialist 
vocabulary are ranked as the three top challenges in academic reading practices (mean ranging from 2.42 to 
2.46). The respondents indicated the other seven items of challenges in academic reading practices range from 
difficult to easy. The findings indicate that respondents generally find reading to be a challenging academic 
literacies practice. 

The data in Table 3 indicates that reading quickly to find information is the most difficult (8.3%) and difficult 
(44.7%) academic reading practice. The respondents reported working out meaning of difficult words and 
reading quickly to get overall meaning as very difficult (51.5%) and difficult (50.7%). Half of the respondents 
(50%) reported understanding specialist vocabulary as a combination of very difficult (8.3%) and difficult 
(41.7%). Identifying supporting ideas/examples, taking brief, relevant notes, using own words in note taking, 
reading carefully to understand a text, identifying key ideas, understanding key ideas are reported as easy and 
very easy by more than 50% of the respondents. Understanding key ideas is reported by 71.3% of the 
respondents to be easy and very easy. 

Mann-Whitney U test, a non-parametric test for two independent samples carried out to compare the difficulty 
level of the academic reading practices between the coursework and mixed mode respondents revealed a 
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significant difference in the difficulty level of identifying key ideas between the coursework and mixed mode 
respondents (Z = 2.087, p = .037). The finding indicates that identifying key ideas is more difficult for the 
coursework respondents (mean = 69.63) compared to the mixed mode respondents (mean = 58.87). The test also 
revealed a significant difference in the difficulty of understanding specialist vocabulary between the coursework 
and mixed mode respondents (Z = 2.309, p = .021). The finding indicates that understanding specialist 
vocabulary is more difficult for the coursework respondents (mean = 70.75) compared to the mixed mode 
respondents (mean = 57.63). 

Kiiiskal-Wallis Test, a non-parametric test of four scales carried out to compare the difficulty level of the 
academic reading practices among the respondents in the Arts, Hybrid and Sciences schools revealed a 
significant difference in the difficulty level of understanding key ideas among the respondents in the Arts, 
Hybrid and Sciences (Chi-Square (H) (2) = 7.725, p = .021). The finding indicates that understanding key ideas 
is the most challenging academic reading practice for the respondents in the Arts (mean = 76.05) compared to 
those in the Hybrid (mean = 64.36). Understanding key ideas is the easiest academic reading practice for the 
respondents in the Sciences (mean = 57.10). 

3.4 Overcoming the Challenges in Academic Reading Practices 

Table 4 shows the frequency count of the five overcoming strategies employed by the respondents to overcome 
the challenges in their academic reading practices. 


Table 4. Overcoming the Challenges in Academic Reading Practices 


Overcoming the Challenges in Academic Reading Practices 

YES 

(%) 

NO 

(%) 

Read the assigned material more times 

72.5% 

27.5% 

Read extensively in your discipline area 

34.4% 

65.6% 

Refer to your first language text/material for reference 

28.2% 

71.8% 

Use a dictionary 

71.8% 

28.2% 

Read articles with a focus on mastering English speakers' language use 

23.7% 

76.3% 


Based on frequency count, the findings indicate that the most vital strategies employed by the respondents are 
“Read the assigned material more times” (72.5%) and “Use a dictionary” (71.8%). The least popular strategies 
among the respondents are “Read articles with a focus on mastering English speakers’ language use” (76.3%) 
and “Refer to your first language text/material for reference” (71.8%). 

Mann-Whitney U test, a non-parametric test for two independent samples carried out to compare the overcoming 
strategies employed by the coursework and mixed mode respondents to overcome the challenges in academic 
reading practices revealed significant difference in “Refer to your first language text/material for reference” (Z= 
2.014, p=.044). The finding indicates that referring to first language text/material for reference is employed more 
by the mixed mode respondents (mean = 71.41) compared to the coursework respondents (mean = 60.99). 

The findings from Likert scale items and open-ended response revealed that the challenges in academic reading 
practices were lengthy reading duration and understanding of what is read. More specifically, the respondents 
experienced challenges in reading quickly to find information, reading quickly to get overall meaning and 
understanding of specialist vocabulary. The less challenging academic reading practices were the understanding 
of key ideas and using own words in note taking. 

4. Discussion 

Doing academic reading in a particular situated context at times causes the challenges with academic reading 
rather that the international graduate students themselves. Academic reading practices and knowledge the 
students bring from their prior academic learning background and culture influence the current notions of 
academic reading practices and socialisation in the Master’s community of practice at the research site university. 
Cultural variations in discourse patterns and previous learning patterns affect how academic reading is done in 
the Master’s context. These influences did not help them to grasp and adapt quickly to the new and different 
academic expectations in the Master programmes. Previous research has indicated that to become accustomed to 
an unfamiliar culture and to a new education system, as well as navigating these differences in a foreign or L2 
(Andrade, 2008; Campbell & Li, 2008) is a lengthy process. 

It was also found that being qualified as competent users of English language based on the language requirement 
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(TOEFL, IELTS, or its equivalent) set by the university does not ensure that the international graduate students 
do not struggle with the academic reading practices at Master’s level. The findings of this study strongly 
advocate that being non-native speakers of English and attaining required English language qualification, the 
students still faced academic literacies challenges in reading. The students need to be assisted with more 
trainings and preparation to face the academic literacies challenges. This is necessary as the respondents’ English 
language qualifications are not the true indicator of their English language proficiency. Furthermore, their 
first-degree academic literacies training did not provide strong foundation to proceed to the graduate level. 
Flellsten (2002), Flellsten and Prescott (2004), Wong (2004) and Sawir (2005) also confirmed similar results that 
students’ language barrier is one of the most known and widely recognised influence on the academic literacies 
challenges. 

Many of the respondents confirmed that low proficiency in English language prevented them from taking part in 
academic literacies practices such as reading fluently and comprehending the material read. According to 
Ringbom (1987: 113-114) and Odlin (1989; 77-80), a justification for this challenge is the language distance 
between their LI and L2 or third language has effect on the amount of transfer that can take place between 
languages. Ringbom explained that for example, the Arabic speakers take a longer time to acquire English 
vocabulary because transfer from third languages seems to depend very much on relative language distance. This 
situation makes it difficult for them to learn English language. A research finding by Andrade (2006) is also 
consistent with this study’s finding that international students compensate for their low level of English language 
proficiency and socio-cultural knowledge through effort, study habits and self-help strategies. 

The students encountered difficulties in many academic tasks negotiated in their graduate study. The source of 
their struggle in their reading was the lack of strong background in their discipline content knowledge. Repeated 
re-reading to understand a text was a common trend among the respondents. They highlighted that they put in 
more effort and time into their reading compared to the local students. At times, they translated the text from 
English into their native language to read and understand. Then, the text was translated into English again to read 
and understand. Borland and Pearce (1999) found that reading critically is a challenge mainly due the lack of 
time. Students whose L2 is English can take a third to two-times as long to read as LI students, often reading a 
text over and over to gain understanding. Therefore, L2 learners tend not to read as much as L1 learners as their 
reading is slower and they spend a lot of time trying to understand the material with consequently less time and 
confidence available to reflect critically on it. 

The respondents had to depend extensively on dictionaries and re-read a text several times as they were 
overpowered by the new discipline-specific terminologies. This challenge is cognitively very demanding. Burke 
(1996) also identified similar predicaments in his study. Burke stated a new challenge for many international 
graduate students in their ability to read and engage in critical discussions of academic texts with the use of new 
discipline-specific terminology. Bell (2000) and Nambiar and Ibrahim (2011) indicated that these challenges in 
academic reading practices present a heavy burden on the international students who have little experience of 
studying in an English speaking environment. In relation to students’ different culture and background 
knowledge influencing their learning, there is a dire need for schemata for the international graduate students to 
make the necessary connection to the academic context and expectations. 

Nambiar and Ibrahim (2011) similarly echoed that a translator is a useful tool to deal with unfamiliar lexicon in 
literacies practices. The respondents also depended heavily on lecture notes and the lecture notes became their 
only source of reading. This was found to be consistent with other studies carried out by Van Meter, Yokoi and 
Pressley (1994) and Harklau (2001) that students depended on the lecture notes and did not take the initiative to 
do further reading. Beaufort (2005) also indicated that serious engagement especially with the genre knowledge 
is difficult without guidance from within the community that uses the genre especially the lecturers. 

In addition, it is consistent with research on student engagement in higher education by Christie, Munro and 
Fisher (2004). Christie et al. indicated most students tend not to actively seek assistance to overcome the 
academic literacies challenges. Trotter and Roberts (2006) added that the international students do not seek 
assistance because universities provide poorly articulated orientation programmes, students’ own inability to 
self-assess their learning needs, disappointment with performance in courses and lack of awareness of what help 
is available or how to access it. When the respondents are confronted by academic challenges such as reading a 
research paper, there is high possibility that absence or lack of the ‘correct’ understanding of the academic 
culture might lead the respondents to apply their earlier held assumptions, values, beliefs and approaches that 
had given them stability, consistency and meaning (Schein, 2004). 

Therefore, this research presents four vital recommendations that would assist the international graduate students 
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in handling the challenges in their academic reading practices. Firstly, the lack of strict enforcement on the 
English language entry requirement by either the individual schools or the Institute of Postgraduate Studies at the 
research site university needs to be improved and adhered to. Concurrently, the university should also not only 
depend on the standardised English language requirement across the board for all the taught Master programmes. 
Alco’s (2008) study has found IELTS and TOEFL not to be consistently reliable indicators of language ability in 
the academic setting. Therefore, the university should also look into the possibility of designing and 
implementing a more effective in-house standardised English language placement test to evaluate students’ 
English language proficiency. Students’ results in this test will be a good indicator of their reading preparedness 
to enroll into the programmes of their choice at the research site university. Furthermore, the in-house 
standardised English language placement test is necessary to categorise students based on their language 
qualification into linguistically demanding and non-linguistically demanding Master programmes as these 
programmes require different levels of English language proficiency. 

Secondly, in order to ensure the development of effective learning that will enable the international graduate 
students to become skilled readers within the graduate education environment, the research site university should 
enhance teaching and learning through trans-disciplinary collaboration between content and language specialists’ 
lecturers. Trans-disciplinary collaboration is a new field that is not yet given the deserved attention in Malaysian 
universities. Lecturers from both areas should also be encouraged to cross the boundaries of their discipline, 
collaborate and become familiar with a wide range of disciplines. Language specialists should be trained to 
become familiar with the effective reading techniques to prepare the students to handle the discipline specific 
concepts and the language of the particular discipline. At the same time, the content lecturers should be trained 
on the linguistic aspects and the academic reading practices demands of their discipline. The expertise of both 
area lecturers can be employed to create integrative language and content instruction courses that focus on 
specific discourses within the discipline to bring about an optimum exposure of the academic reading 
expectations to the students. 

Academic Book Club programmes should also be implemented at the universities to cultivate the habit of 
reading and proceeding with Book Club discussions. Activities of this nature will encourage the students to 
increase their reading frequency and concurrently improve their academic socialisation with other academic 
members of their graduate community through discussions. 

Lastly, this study also recommends that the lecturers’ role as educators should be enhanced to accommodate the 
teaching of international students. The enhancement of the lecturers’ role as educators should focus on educating 
lecturers on the intercultural diversity of the international graduate students in the context of how the students 
approach reading activities or tasks. Lastly, the implications of the results for improvement of the international 
graduate students’ academic reading experience at the research site university are significant. The research site 
university’s academic fraternity needs to accept the students with clear teaching and learning plan that addresses 
the multifaceted nature of the linguistic and cultural background of the coursework and mixed mode Master 
programmes’ international students. 

5. Conclusion 

In conclusion, this study has revealed how the international graduate students in the taught Master programmes 
that bring with them academic reading experiences that differ from the present institutionally accepted codes and 
conventions faced the challenges in their academic reading practices and employed strategies to overcome the 
challenges. The findings present only a small part of a much larger picture of the academic endeavour especially 
the academic reading experience of the students within a broader context of their past and present cultural, 
linguistic and educational experiences. It is hoped that this study has shed some light on the academic challenges 
such as in reading that international graduate students experience. As such, an understanding of learning process 
of international graduate students is pivotal to ensure their academic success. The study also reaffirms the idea 
that “an understanding of literacy requires detailed, in-depth accounts of actual practice in different cultural 
settings” (Street, 1993) and the situatedness of academic reading are multiple, changing and different from one 
academic context to another (Lea & Street, 2000). Finally, the recommendations provided in this research should 
be seriously considered by all the involved parties to ensure a positive learning experience for the international 
students. 
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